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The  Family  of  Fasken. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  surname  has  existed  in  Banffshire  and  in  the  N.W.  of  Aberdeenshire 
certainly  for  400  years.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  Farskane  (pronounced  Fasken  now  and  probably  always),  a  locality  m 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  (1  mile  W.)  of  Cullen,  which  has  been  known 
as  such  since  1236  at  any  rate,  and  probably  for  a  considerable  time  prioi 
to  that  date,  because  in  that  year  the  Bishops  of  Moray  and  Aberdeen  made 
an  agreement  as  to  their  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  of  Auchindoir  and 
Farskane  and  the  chapel  of  Inerculan  (Inner  Cullen).  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
at  that  date  Cullen,  though  a  royal  burgh,  had  only  a  chapel,  while  the  church 
of  Farskane  was  evidently  the  centre  of  a  more  abundant  population,  settled 
east  and  west  of  it,  and  that  there  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  three 
castles  which  exist  now  only  in  name. 

“C,”  who _ we  may  presume — is  Cramond  (an  authority  on  that  locality), 

writing  from  Cullen,  in  May,  1  888,  says  “the  association  of  the  name  (the 
“surname  Fasken)  with  the  locality  is  prior  to  all  existing  records,  for, 
“since  the  Reformation,  ‘Farskane’  has  been  held  only  by  Hays,  Ogilvies, 
“Gordons  and  the  Seafield  family.”  It  was  on  27th  June,  1  560— on  the  eve 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland— that  the  “lands  of  Farskane  ”  were  assigned 
in  perpetuity,  by  Feu  Charter  (see  appendix),  to  Ogilvie.  This  Feu 
Charter  was  confirmed  by  James  IV.  on  24th  August,  1584,  and  is 
registered  in  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal.  Since  the  Reformation 
Gordons,  and  others,  may  have  been,  and  were,  “of  Farskane,”  but  they 
were  not  Faskens.  After  the  Reformation  the  Church  of  Farskane 
gradually  fell  to  pieces,  the  stones  were  used  in  the  building  of  the  Seatown 
bridge  (the  one  that  fell  in  1830),  and  the  churchyard— which  was  respected- 
up  to  1848 — has  since  been  ploughed  up.  It  is  within  the  grounds  of  what 
is  now  the  Cullen  Bay  hotel,  which  covers  the  site  of  what  was  known  as 
Farskane  House,  though  even  this  building  was  of  comparatively  modern 

origin. 
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Jervise  in  his  well  known  “Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions  in  the  North-East  of 
Scotland”  writes: — “In  early  times  a  family  was  named  Farskin  and 
designed  of  that  ilk.”  I  do  not  know  where  Jervise  got  his  definite  authority 
for  this  statement.  It  is  an  interesting  and  important  point. 

The  Curator  of  the  Historical  department,  General  Register  House, 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  William  Angus),  with  whom  I  have  had  considerable 
■correspondence,  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  locality,  and  its  connection 
with  the  family  of  Fasken,  and  who  has  been  most  courteous  and  helpful, 
writes : — “  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  record  evidence  to  show  that  the 
“Faskens  ever  possessed  the  ‘  lands  of  Farskane,’  but  it  is  quite  a  reasonable 
“deduction  that  the  surname  was  derived  from  ‘  the  lands,’  and  that  in  the 
“  course  of  time  the  ‘  r  ’  was  eliminated.  If  the  surname  is  derived  from  *  the 
“lands,’  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  family  were  at  one  time 
“  owners  of  them.  Owners  of  land  in  a  great  many  cases  took  their  surnames 
“from  the  lands  they  possessed,  and  I  think  the  surname  Fasken  is 
“  undoubtedly  a  case  in  point,  and  does  not  refer  to  any  occupation,  or 
“physical,  or  personal,  characteristics.  The  Fyon  (The  Ford  Fyon, 
“Edinburgh),  I  understand,  agrees  generally  with  the  above.  He  does  not 
“doubt  that  the  surname  Fasken  is  derived  from  ‘  the  lands  of  Farskane.’  ” 

The  obvious  inference  from  the  above  is  that  the  family  of  Fasken  which 
now  exists  is  in  direct  lineal  descent  from  the  family  which  lived  on  “  the 
lands  of  Farskane  ”  between  the  time  that  surnames  were  introduced,  or  1236 
at  the  latest,  and  27th  June,  1560,  when  the  “lands”  were  assigned  away. 
At  the  Reformation  those  who  bore  the  name  of  Farskane  in  its  various 
forms  (I  have  found  nine  forms:  Faskyn — Farskein — Farscan — Farskane — 
Farskine — Farskin — Faskine — Faskin — Fasken)  evidently  scattered,  mostly 
in  the  direction  of  Auchindoir,  Inverkeithny,  and  Forgue. 

The  question  as  to  whence  arose  the  name  of  the  localty  “Farskane  ”  is  a 
more  difficult  one  to  answer.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  read 
Chapter  vii.  of  “Sutherland  and  Caithness  in  Saga-time”  by  James  Gray, 
1922,  as  well  as  “the  early  pedigree  of  the  Freskyns  ”  in  the 
appendix  of  that  book.  The  idea  in  our  family  has  been  that 
the  name  Farskane  was  given  to  the  place  containing  the  church 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  “the  lands”  attached  thereto,  by  some 
direct  association  with  the  original  Freskin  de  Moravia  (b.  before  1100,  d. 
before  1166)  about  the  time  (beginning  of  12th  century)  when  he  was 
establishing  himself  at  Duffus  (only  about  20  miles  from  Cullen)  in  the 
country  which  afterwards  became  Morayshire.  At  p.  92  of  the 
book  referred  to  above  we  read :  “  It  is  abundantly  clear  from 
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“contemporary  and  undoubtedly  authentic  records,  still  happily  extant,, 
“that  in  the  twelfth  century  Freskyn  de  Moravia  and  his  immediate 
“  successors  were  the  guardians  appointed  by  one  Scottish  King  after  another 
“  to  protect  the  fertile  coast  lands  of  Moray  and  Nairn  alike  against  the  race 
“of  MacHeth  (Mackay)  from  the  hills,  and  the  Norse  invader  from  the  sea: 
“  and  that,  on  the  extensive  territories  which  they  possessed,  they  built 
“  stately  castles  and  endowed  cathedrals  and  churches  with  lands  and 
“  tithes ,  providing  from  their  family  not  only  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  to 
“ serve  themy  but  distinguished  soldiers  and  administrators  to  give  them 
“peace.” 

The  late  Professor  Donald  Mackinnon,  Professor  of  Gaelic  at  Edinburgh 
University,  wrote  to  my  father  in  March,  1888: — “There  can  be  no  doubt 
“that  Fasken  is  for  the  older  Farsken.  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that 
“Farsken  is  for  Frasken,  a  form  which  at  once  connects  it  with  the  Freskyns 
“mentioned  by  you.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  name  may  very  likely 
“find  its  origin  in  the  Flemish  name  you  mention.”  Jervise,  too,  in  his 
“Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions”  (Vol.  I.,  p.  273)  writes  of  “The  Kirk  of 
“Freschane,  Forscan,  Farskin,  or  Faskin,”  showing  that  in  his  opinion  the 
names  Freschane  and  Faskin  were  synonomous.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  used  the  word  Freschane  without  definite  authority  for 
doing  so. 

As  regards  the  point  as  to  whether  Freskyn  was  a  Fleming,  or  not,  James 
Gray  in  his  “  Sutherland  and  Caithness  ”  says  :  “  Freskyn  was  thus  no  Fleming, 
“but  a  lowland  Piet  or  Scot,  as  the  tradition  of  his  house  maintains  (Fordun, 
“Annals  4 — Mackay,  Book  of  Mackay,  p.  24),  and  he  was  a  common 
“ancestor  of  the  great  Scottish  families  of  Athol,  Bothwell,  Sutherland,  and 
“probably  Douglas.  No  member  of  the  Freskyn  family  is  ever  styled 

Flandrensis  ’  on  any  writ.” 

There  are  two  other  points  which  must  be  emphasised. 

The  first  is  that  Alexander  de  Strivelyn  (the  name  is  now  Stirling)  married 
a  daughter  of  Freskinus  de  Kerdale,  a  cadet  of  de  Moravia  (Early  Scotch 
History.  C.  Innes,  1861,  Article  headed  “Cawdor  papers”).  Now  Walter 
Stirling  (created  Baronet,  15th  Dec.,  1800)  of  Faskine,  in  the  parish  of 
Old  Monkland,  Lanarkshire,  is  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Stirlings,  of  Drumpelier,  and  Drumpelier  is  in  the  Barony  of  Faskine 
(Cokayne’s  Complete  Baronetage  v. ,  p.  339).  It  may  be  difficult  to 
prove  their  descent  from  Alexander  de  Strivelyn  (Stirling),  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Freskinus  de  Kerdale,  but  the  coincidence  is 
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remarkable  that  a  possible  descendant  of  the  original  Freskin  should,  in  our 
time,  own  property  named  Faskine  (without  the  “  r  ”)  derived  from  a  barony 
of  that  name.  On  the  face  of  it  this  seems  to  indicate  a  connection  between 
Freskin  and  Faskine. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  methathesis  (or  transposition  of  the  letter  “  r  ”) 
is  an  obvious  fact  in  the  descent  from  Alexander  de  Strivelyn  to  the  present- 
day  “  Stirling,”  so  why  should  not  a  similar  transposition  of  the  letter  “  r  ”  be 
possible  in  a  change  from  Freskin  to  Farskin. 

The  Curator  of  the  Historical  department,  General  Register  House,  writes 
to  me  on  24th  February,  1931  : — “The  Lyon  would  not  rule  out  altogether 
“your  theory  that  the  place  name  Farskane  was  derived  from  the  personal 
'“name  Freskin,  but  as  it  reverses  the  usual  process  you  must  produce  strong 
“proof  for  it.  Whether  Freskin  was  originally  a  personal  name  or  a  place 
'“  name  the  Lyon  agrees  that  it  could  easily  evolve  in  the  course  of  time  into 
“Farskane  and  later  into  Fasken.  There  was  no  rigid  rule  for  spelling 
“  words  before  the  advent  of  dictionaries  and  it  was  only  with  the  appearance 
“  of  those  useful  volumes  that  spelling  became  stereotyped.” 

Further  study  and  research  is  required  to  prove  the  origin  of  the  name 
•of  the  locality  from  which  our  family  surname  is  admittedly  derived.  To  my 
mind  the  root  of  the  name  F — -S — -K — N  is  so  unique  in  its  rarity,  in  Scotland, 
that  it  requires  more  than  mere  denial  of  the  coincident  connection  between 
Freskin  in  Morayshire  and  Farskane  in  Banffshire,  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  with  Faskine  in  Lanarkshire  and  the  existing  family  of  Fasken,  in 
the  20th  century,  to  overcome  the  natural  presumptive  deduction. 
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The  Family. 


The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  corresponding  figures  in  the  “Tree," 
which  will  be  found  in  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  first  definite  touch  with  the  surname  is  on  the  grave-stone  of  Elspet 
Danye  (Downie),  widow  of  George  Faskyn  (i),  who  was  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Kearn  (Auchindoir),  Aberdeenshire,  in  1605.  With  her  lie  her  two 
sons,  James  and  Robert.  Her  daughter  (Jane)  and  her  husband  (George) 
survived  her.  The  inscription  (as  spelt  in  modern  English)  finishes: — 
“There  is,  here  to  lie,  myself,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  Elspet  Forbes,  now 
“my  present  spouse,  daughter  to  Duncan  Forbes  in  Blairfold.”  The  next 
mention  of  the  name  is  in  the  Presbytery  book  of  Strathbogie  (published  by 
the  Spalding  Club)  where  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a  visitation  of  the 
Church  of  Inverkeithny  on  19th  July,  1654,  and  that  one  of  the  elders  was 
Robert  Farskan  (2)  in  Downies.  As  an  instance  of  the  glorious  uncertainty 
with  which  the  name  was  spelt  in  those  days,  I  may  say  that  in  this  same 
book  this  same  individual  was  spelt  “Farskein”  in  1651,  Farscan  in  1653, 
and  Farskan  in  1654.  There  is  no  definite  connection  between  the  two' 
families  mentioned  above  and  John  Fasken  (3)  (my  great-great-great-grand¬ 
father),  who  was  born  in  1690,  but  he  might  quite  easily  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  a  son  of  this  Robert  Farskane. 

There  is  a  tradition  that,  for  services  rendered  by  a  “Fasken”  during  the 
rebellion  (it  must  have  been  1715)  to  a  Gordon  of  Auchintoul,  “Fortrie” 
was  reserved  for  the  Faskens  as  long  as  any  one  member  of  the  family  might 
wish  to  have  it.  There  was  some  confusion  about  the  word  “Fortrie,” 
as  our  branch  lived  at  “Fortie  of  Tollo,”  or  “Upper  Fortrie,”  and  the 
collateral  branch  lived  at  “Fortrie  of  Forgue,”  or  “Nether  Fortrie,”  and  this 
was  subsequently  known  as  “Balnoon.”  Eventually  one  was  known  as 
Fortrie  and  the  other  as  Balnoon.  Fortrie  remained  in  possession  of  our 
branch  for  four  generations,  from  John  to  James  (4),  who  married  Margaret 
Rae,  then  to  my  great-grandfather  John  (5),  who  married  into  the  Low 
family,  and  finally  to  my  grandfather  William  (6),  who  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  property. 
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My  great-grandfather  John  (5),  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Low, 
established  the  link  with  the  Andrew  family,  as  John  Andrew  married  Jane 
Low  (Elizabeth’s  sister),  and  so  his  son  James  Andrew  (7)  and  my  grand¬ 
father  William  Fasken  (6)  were  first  cousins.  To  these  two  we  now  come. 

To  obtain  greater  continuity  in  following  the  career  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  Fasken  family  later,  I  will  take  the  Andrew  family  first. 

THE  ANDREW  FAMILY. 

James  Andrew  (7)  married  Jane  Falding — one  of  a  Yorkshire  family  of  that 
name — and  her  sister  Anne  married  Thomas  Jones  (8),  of  Sawston, 
Cambridgeshire,  who  was  at  one  time  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  and 
was  in  later  life  evidently  provided  for  by  him  with  a  sinecure  appoint¬ 
ment  which  left  him  in  easy  circumstances.  Elis  youngest  child,  Jane 
Jones  (9),  became  by  grandmother.  She  was  thus,  by  marriage,  a  niece 
of  James  Andrew,  and  he  was  a  first  cousin  of  my  grandfather  (6).  To 
my  grandmother  (9)  I  will  refer  later,  and  will  now  return  to  James 
Andrew  (7). 

Tie  was  born  on  24th  December,  1774,  at  Aberdeen.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he  went  to  live  with  his  grandparents  (on  his  mother’s  side)  in  the  parish 
of  Inverkeithny  for  a  year  or  so,  and  went  to  school  there.  He  then  returned 
to  Aberdeen,  where  he  went  to  school  from  10  to  14  years  of  age.  At  14 
years  he  gained  a  bursary  (scholarship)  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen 
University,  and  on  3rd  April,  1792,  at  18  years  of  age,  obtained  his  degree 
of  M.A.  !  Between  that  date  and  1799  he  was  doing  tutor  and  schoolmaster, 
and  was  then  ordained  and  appointed  to  Monymusk  on  the  R.  Don.  He  only 
remained  there  a  short  time,  moving  afterwards  to  England,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  which  was  subsequently  chosen  by  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company  as  a  home  for  the  education  of  the  youth  intended  for  their  engineer 
and  artillery  services.  In  1809  he  and  his  whole  institution  was  moved 
bodily  to  Addiscombe  College,  near  Croydon,  Surrey,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  to  provide  for  the  increasing 
establishment,  and  was  installed  there  as  the  first  “principal,”  and  “professor 
of  mathematics.”  He  remained  in  that  position  for  1  5  years,  maintaining 
throughout — as  an  obituary  notice  claims — “  a  system  of  discipline  and 
“subordination  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  England.”  I  do  not  know 
when  he  was  made  a  Ll.D.,  but  on  29th  March,  1821,  he  was  made  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  the  author  of  a  system  of  Scriptural 
chronology,  of  nautical  tables,  of  a  grammar  of  the  English  language,  and 
in  1823  he  published  a  “Hebrew  dictionary  and  grammar  without  vowel 
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points.”  He  left  Addiscombe  the  same  year,  and  moved  first  to  Essex,  and 
then  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  on  13th  June,  1833.  The  same  obituary 
notice  already  quoted  said  “  he  was  a  persevering  Scotsman  of  whose  merit 
“and  success  his  country  may  well  be  proud.”  His  portrait  and  that  of  his 
wife,  nee  Jane  Falding  (by  Constable,  1818),  hangs  in  my  dining  room.  He 
does  not  look  in  the  least  the  high-brow  that  he  was,  he  looks  more  like  the 
hunting  squire  of  the  old  type,  while  my  great-great-aunt  certainly  has  a 
most  charming  and  attractive  face.  My  father  (12),  when  a  boy,  lived  with 
her  in  Edinburgh  for  a  short  time,  in  1833  ar*d  1834,  before  his  step-mother 
arrived  back  from  India.  The  Andrew  family  have  now  died  out  completely. 
It  is  amazing  that,  at  the  end,  a  family  of  12  should  have  done  so. 

WILLIAM  FASKEN,  Senior. 

We  must  now  move  across  the  family  tree  to  the  main  branch,  to  James 
Andrew’s  first  cousin,  my  grandfather  (6),  William  Fasken.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  his  family,  and  his  father,  John  Fasken  (5),  died  the  year  he  was 
born  (1790).  His  mother  was  the  younger  daughter  (Elizabeth)  of  the  Low 
family,  the  elder  of  which  (Jane)  married  the  father  of  James  Andrew.  His 
mother  was  married  again,  7  years  after  my  great-grandfather  died,  to 
Alexander  Innes.  Between  that  date  (1797)  and  1806  there  was  a  protracted 
law-suit  between  the  widow  and  her  children  (through  their  guardian  and 
uncle,  Robert  Fasken,  of  Ardmiddle)  as  to  the  possession  of  the  property. 
Eventually,  after  the  death  of  the  two  elder  sons  (James  and  John),  the 
property  devolved  on  my  grandfather,  who  disposed  of  it.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Morrison’s  formerly  well  known  school  in  the  parish  of 
Inverkeithny,  and  then  went  to  King’s  College,  Aberdeen  University,  where 
he  obtained  a  bursary,  and  then  the  degree  of  M.A.  on  29th  March 
1 81 1.  He  then  went  up  to  London  and  completed  his  training  at  St. 
Thomas’  Hospital  (diploma  for  surgery  signed  by  Astley  Cooper)  and  at 
Guy’s  Hospital  (diploma  for  physiology  and  practical  midwifery  signed  by 
John  Haughton),  and  obtained  his  M.R.C.S.  in  1812.  He  took  part  in  the 
Peninsular  War  and  served  as  hospital  assistant  1812-1814,  and  was  then 
appointed  assistant  surgeon,  Royal  Waggon  Train,  on  26th  May,  1814,  in 
which  he  remained  till  he  retired  on  half-pay  on  24th  December,  1818.  This 
half-pay  was  finally  commuted  on  7th  December,  1830.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  battles  in  which  he  took  part,  during  the  Peninsular  War,  as  the 
medal  and  clasps  were  not  granted  till  1848,  to  applicants  then  alive,  and  he 
had  died  1  2  years  previously.  He  now  decided  to  join  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company’s  Service,  but  before  going  out  to  India  to  do  so  he  returned 
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to  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  on  6th  March,  1819.  Prior 
to  his  retirement  from  the  King’s  service  he  had  been  quartered  at  Croydon, 
.and  there  he  met  my  grandmother,  Jane  Jones  (9),  who  was  stopping  with 
her  uncle  (Rev.  James  Andrew),  when  Principal  of  Addiscombe  College. 
True  love  did  not  at  first  run  smooth.  In  an  old  diary  of  Jane  Jones  in  my 
possession  is  a  note:  “January  23rd,  1818 — Mrs.  Andrew  discovered  the 

“attachment  between  Mr.  Fasken  and  myself.  January  24th — Mr.  Fasken 
“left  Addiscombe  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  A.’s  conduct  to  him.  I  took 
"“leave  of  him  that  evening  in  the  hall.  On  Monday,  27th,  I  left  Addiscombe 
“at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning  for  Sawston  ”  (her  home  in  Cambridgeshire). 
Further  notes  in  my  grandmother’s  diary: — “May,  1818,  I  went  to  Addis- 
“  combe  with  my  father,  stayed  one  week.  Went  again  in  June,  and  stayed 
till  7  th  October.”  Reconciliation  had  evidently  taken  place,  because  my 
grandfather  was  allowed  to  marry  her  on  19th  February,  1819,  at  Addis¬ 
combe,  where  they  evidently  remained  till  14th  April.  They  sailed  in  the 
■“Catherine”  on  1 8th  April,  and  arrived  at  Madras  on  20th  August.  Here 
he  was  posted  to  the  Artillery  at  St.  Thomas’  Mount  (about  7  miles  from 
Madras),  but  had  very  soon  to  go  off  on  the  march  with  a  detachment,  for 
5  months,  from  October  to  March.  In  the  meanwhile  the  first  child,  my 
uncle  William  (11),  was  born  at  “The  Mount”  on  19th  December,  1819. 
Up  till  now  they  had  had  a  very  rough  time,  from  a  shortage  of  money, 
furniture,  and  the  amenities  of  life,  but  in  May,  1820,  my  grandfather  was 
lucky  enough,  on  being  posted  to  the  22nd  Native  Infantry,  to  be  moved  to 
the  good  climate  of  Bangalore,  where  they  spent  2\  years  of  perfect  domestic 
happiness.  Two  more  sons  were  born  here,  James  on  13th  June,  1821, 
and  Edward  (12)  (my  father)  on  21st  June,  1822.  In  writing  home  to  her 
aunt  (Mrs.  Andrew)  and  to  her  father  (Thomas  Jones)  (8)  my  grandmother 
emphasises  the  great  reputation  that  my  grandfather  earned,  in  Bangalore, 
as  an  obstretic  surgeon.  Then  the  tragic  march  to  Kulludgee  commenced, 
on  which  my  grandmother  died,  of  cholera,  on  1  8th  January,  1823,  at  Hira 
Bellagona  (buried  at  Gudjundreghur),  at  the  early  age  of  25  years  and  10 
months,  after  4  years  of  what  was  evidently  an  extraordinarily  happy 
married  life.  My  grandfather  sent  the  two  elder  boys  home  from  Madras 
in  June,  1823,  but  the  second  boy  James  died  on  the  voyage.  Subsequently 
my  father  was  sent  home  in  January,  1826,  at  the  age  of  3|,  and  on  6th 
October  of  the  same  year  my  grandfather  was  married  again,  in  Madras, 
to  Jane  Innes  (10),  whom  he  had  known  at  Addiscombe  when  she  and  Jane 
Jones  were  stopping  at  the  Andrew’s.  Of  the  second  marriage,  my  aunt 
Jane  (Thornhill)  was  born  on  17th  November,  1828,  and  my  aunt  Isabella 
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(Nott)  on  26th  November,  1830.  My  grandfather  was  civil  surgeon  at 
Salem  for  7  years  from  1824  to  1831  (promoted  surgeon  13th  January,  1831), 
and  on  the  17th  July  of  the  latter  year  he  was  posted  to  the  Madras  Artillery 
headquarters,  at  St.  Thomas’  Mount,  near  Madras,  and  died  there  on  3rd 
October,  1836,  aged  46  years  and  7  months.  His  death  was  due  to  general 
break-up, due  to  hardships  in  the  Peninsular  War,  followed  by  the  prostrating 
effects  of  service  in  the  tropical  climate  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  without 
relief  or  change,  for  17  years.  It  was  the  old  story.  He  ought  to  have  gone 
home  on  medical  certificate  some  years  prior  to  his  death,  but  he  could  not 
afford  it,  and  he  wished  to  complete  his  period  of  service  and  retire  altogether. 
His  brother  officers  of  the  Madras  Artillery  erected  a  very  handsome  stone 
monument  to  his  memory,  recording  his  services  in  the  Peninsular  and  in 
India,  and  testifying  to  his  merit  and  their  affection.  A  great  friend  of  his, 
Dr.  J.  L.  Geddes,  announced  his  death  to  his  widow,  who  had  gone  home 
the  year  preceding  his  death  (1835)  with  her  two  children,  and  was  living  in 
Edinburgh.  (For  further  particulars  of  this  second  family  see  p.  27.) 

WILLIAM  FASKEN,  Junior,  and  his  Descendants. 

Meanwhile  my  father  (12)  and  his  elder  brother  William  (11),  at  the  ages 
of  6  and  9  respectively,  went,  in  September,  1828,  to  a  school  well  known 
in  that  part  of  Scotland,  Bisset’s  Academy,  at  Udny,  13  miles  from  Aberdeen, 
near  Old  Meldrum.  Here  they  spent  6  happy  years.  In  1834,  William 
gained  a  bursary  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  University,  which  he  held 
for  5  years.  He  then  went  to  Edinburgh  University,  and  took  a  high  position 
in  the  medical  classes  and  passed  his  L.R.C.S.  in  1840,  and  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1841.  He  entered  the  Navy  in  1843,  and  retired  as  Deputy 
Inspector  General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets  in  1875,  after  32  years’  service. 
He  did  conspicuous  service  in  H.M.S.  “  Bellerophon  ”  during  a  severe  out¬ 
break  of  cholera  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  in  1850,  and  was  specially 
rewarded  for  this  by  appointment  to  the  Melville  Hospital,  Chatham,  where 
he  remained  9  years.  He  also  served  on  H.M.S.  “Fawn,”  H.M.S.  “Terrible” 
and  H.M.S.  “Monarch”  (our  second  iron-clad),  and,  finally,  as  Chief  Medical 
Officer  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  He  died  on  11th  October,  1883.  His 
death  was  a  great  shock  to  my  father,  for  they  were  devoted  to  each  other 
in  boyhood  and  all  through  life.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  talents,  a  classical 
scholar,  very  neat  handed,  and  painted  well.  A  long  obituary  notice  in  the 
“Lancet”  of  19th  January,  1884,  includes  this: — “In  every  position  Dr. 
“Fasken  was  respected  for  his  attainments  and  beloved  for  his  urbanity. 
“Among  his  testimonials  he  valued  none  so  highly  as  an  illuminated  one 
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“  accompanying  a  salver,  tea  and  coffee  service,  and  a  clock,  presented  by 
“  artificers  and  police  of  H.M.  Dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  expiration  of 
“his  term  of  service  in  medical  charge.”  He  had  married,  on  29th  May, 
1847,  Eliza  Terry,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Terry,  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  had  a  large  practice  in  Swansea,  and  had  married  a  Miss 
Simons,  who  had  property  there. 

Their  elder  son,  William  (13),  after  education  at  Bruges  and  Sydenham 
Colleges,  trained  for  the  medical  services  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  took  his 
M.R.C.S.  in  1870,  and  his  M.D.  at  Aberdeen  in  1871.  He  went  into  the 
Army  Medical  Department  (now  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps)  in  August, 

1871,  but  resigned  this  and  passed  fifth  into  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  and 
was  commissioned  therein  in  March,  1872.  He  landed  in  India  in  June, 

1872,  and,  after  a  tour  with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  Assam  and  Burma, 
settled  down  to  a  life  of  steady  work  as  civil  surgeon  in  the  smaller  stations 
of  what  is  now  the  “United  Provinces.”  He  had  no  use  for  “limelight,” 
and,  being  intensely  hard  working  and  conscientious,  he  was  much  beloved 
and  greatly  trusted.  He  received  the  “  thanks  of  Government  ”  for  special 
work  during  the  famine  years,  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  and  for  good  work 
at  Mainpuri  Jail  in  1881.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  efficiency  of  his 
organisation,  the  evenness  of  his  temper,  and  the  humaneness  of  his 
disposition.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Surgeon  Lt. -Colonel  in  1892,  and  he 
died  at  Fatehgarh,  India,  on  1st  February,  1897,  at  the  early  age  of  49. 
He  married,  on  3rd  October,  1889,  at  Southsea,  Annie  Gregson  (Dolly), 
third  daughter  of  Rev.  Charles  Russell  Tompkins,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Southsea.  The  latter  had  been  a  naval  instructor  for  20  years  and  served 
in  the  Crimean  War,  obtaining  3  medals,  Crimean  (with  clasp  for 
Sebastopol),  Baltic  and  the  Turkish  Mediidie,  before  being  appointed — after 
taking  Holy  orders — to  St.  Peter’s,  Southsea,  where  he  remained  28  years, 
till  his  death.  The  Tompkins’  family  is  a  well  known  Sussex  one  which 
came  originally  from  Herefordshire.  A  diary  kept  by  three  generations  of 
the  family  (all  John  Tompkins),  from  1768  to  1814,  has  been  reproduced 
lately  in  a  Sussex  Archaeological  paper. 

Their  daughter,  Maud,  was  born  on  3rd  September,  1890.  After  passing 
the  Cambridge  preliminary  examination  she  finished  her  education  at  a 
French  Convent  and  spoke  the  language  fluently.  She  was  good  at  all  games 
and  physical  exercises,  but  allowed  her  will  power,  in  trying  to  do  everything 
well  and  hard,  to  overtax  her  strength.  She  died  of  heart  failure  on  29th 
August,  1922,  a  great  loss  to  her  mother  and  brother  who  were  devoted  to 
her. 
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Their  son,  Kenneth  (14),  went  first  to  the  Junior  House,  Cheltenham 
College,  for  4  terms,  and  was  then  given — for  his  father’s  services — an 
entrance  to  Wellington  College.  He  passed  the  Woolwich  competitive 
examination  in  January,  1911,  "but  having  been  given  a  King’s  India  cadet¬ 
ship,  he  resigned  Woolwich  and  entered  Sandhurst.  -  From  here  he  passed  out 
second,  and  went  out  to  India,  on  14th  February,  1912,  where  he  was 
attached  to  the  North  Staffordshire  Regiment  at  Peshawur.  In  1913  he 
joined  the  95th  Russell’s  Infantry  at  Santa  Cruz.  From  this  regiment,  by  a 
ballot,  he  went  to  join  the  9th  Bhopal’s  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  later  the  40th!  Pathans,  and  was  in  the  fighting  round  Le  Basee 
and  Givenchy  all  that  first  winter.  He  got  fever  there  and  was  sent  to  train 
Territorials  at  Coombe  Down,  Bath,  in  trench  warfare.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Gallipoli,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  i/6th  Gurkhas  in  December,  1915. 
After  Chanak  Bay  and  Hill  60,  he  got  dysentry  badly  and  was  invalided  to 
Malta.  On  recovering  he  returned  to  Gallipoli  and  took  part  in  the  evacua¬ 
tion.  This  was  followed  by  a  camp  at  Mudros,  then  Suez,  and  Muscat  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  then  a  period  on  the  Indian  frontier,  followed  in  1917  by  a 
turn  of  Mesopotamia.  For  these  services  he  was  given  the  1914  Star,  the 
General  Service,  the  Victory  medals,  and  an  Italian  order.  After  the  war 
he  came  home  on  leave  in  1920,  and  then  broke  his  leg  badly  and  remained 
on  sick  leave  till  September,  1922,  when  he  was  sent  to  Burma  to  the  i/20th 
Burma  Rifles.  When  on  leave,  in  1927,  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Ryan, 
at  Strathtay,  Perthshire,  on  18th  August,  and  has  two  daughters,  Juliet  and 
Moira.  The  Ryan  family  came  originally  from  Ireland  some  200  years  ago. 
Margaret’s  great-grandfather,  and  a  brother  of  his,  moved  to  Scotland, 
and,  after  education  at  a  German  University,  went  out  to  Ceylon  and  started 
a  tea  estate  there.  This  has  passed  on  through  two  more  generations,  and 
is  now  managed  for  the  family  as  a  private  company. 

My  uncle  William’s  daughter,  Edwina,  was  born  17th  May,  1856,  at  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Chatham,  and  lived  with  her  parents  during  their  life¬ 
time.  She  subsequently  married,  on  24th  April,  1900,  Rev.  George  Hodges, 
with  whom  she  lived  a  life  of  perfect  happiness,  for  28A  years,  till  his  death 
on  20th  December,  1928.  George  Hodges  was  trained  at  Truro  Theological 
College,  and  ordained  in  1880.  He  held  curacies  at  Hammersmith  (4  years), 
and  at  Broughton,  under  the  Rev.  Stephen  Gladstone.  During  the  10  years 
he  was  there  he  became  intimate  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  with  whom  he 
used  to  have  long  theological  discussions.  In  1906,  he  accepted  the  living 
of  Bretenham,  Suffolk,  and  remained  there  20  years.  He  died  on  20th 
December,  1928.  He  was  a  great  scholar  and  one  of  the  kindest  of  men. 
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My  uncle  William’s  younger  son,  Edward  (15),  was  born  on  17th 
November,  1857,  educated  at  Eastman’s  Royal  Naval  Academy,  Southsea, 
and  trained  at  Guy’s  Hospital.  He  passed  his  M.R.C.S.  and  entered  the 
Royal  Navy  as  Surgeon  in  1884.  He  had  a  very  varied  and  extensive 
experience,  as  such,  afloat,  and  finished  on  H.M.S.  “Achilles,”  on  board 
which  ship  I  spent  a  very  interesting  day  with  him  in  1912.  He  was 
promoted  Staff  Surgeon  in  1896,  Fleet  Surgeon  in  1904,  and  retired  in  that 
rank,  at  the  age  limit  of  55,  in  1912.  He  married,  on  3rd  March,  1891, 
Lucy,  youngest  daughter  of  Fvsher  Negus,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of 
Hospitals  and  Fleets,  whose  elder  sister  married  Sir  Richard  Brayne,  who  was 
knighted  for  his  work  in  charge  of  the  Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  another  sister  married  Sir  Daniel  McNabb,  who  finished  his  service  as 
naval  member  of  the  Medical  Consultative  Board. 

Edward’s  son,  Noel  (16),  was  born  on  30th  March,  1892,  and  educated 
at  St.  Helen’s  College,  Southsea,  and  trained  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  he 
won  for  his  hospital  the  inter-hospital  feather-weight  boxing  championship 
3  times.  When  war  broke  out,  he  joined  the  Royal  Naval  Marines,  in 
November,  1914,  as  Second-Lieutenant,  and  became  Lieutenant  in  1915. 
He  was  wounded,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Devonshire  Regiment,  and 
was  finally  demobilised  in  Ireland.  The  long  interruption  to  his  studies 
precluded  his  completing  his  training  for  the  medical  service,  and,  after 
undergoing  a  course  of  training  under  the  Government  ex-officers’  scheme, 
he  is  now  working  on  the  land. 

Edward’s  daughter,  Irene,  was  born  on  15th  August,  1893,  and  was 
educated  at  private  schools.  She  proved  herself  an  expert  at  roller  skating, 
for  which  she  won  many  prizes,  and  also  at  dancing.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  war  she  worked  in  a  Government  office.  Since  the  war  she  has  turned 
her  natural  talent  for  dancing  to  advantage  m  earning  her  living  as 
instructress,  and  exponent,  of  every  type  of  ball-room  dancing.  She  lives 
with  her  mother,  at  Queen  Alexandra’s  Court,  Wimbledon. 

EDWARD  FASKEN,  Senior,  and  his  Descendants. 

I  will  now  return  to  my  father,  who  left  Bisset’s  Academy,  at  Udny,  in 
1834,  at  the  age  of  12,  and  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  stayed  for  a  year 
with  Mrs.  Andrew,  senior,  and  then  with  his  step-mother,  on  her  return  from 
India.  He  went  first  to  the  High  School,  then  to  the  Southern  Academy, 
and  finally  to  the  Edinburgh  University,  before  passing  into  Addiscombe 
College,  in  1838.  Here  he  remained  two  years  and  passed  out  as  a  Second- 
Lieutenant,  Madras  Artillery,  on  11th  June,  1840,  at  the  age  of  18.  He 
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left  Gravesend,  with  a  batch  of  other  young  officers,  on  4th  September,  on 
the  “John  Line,”  a  vessel  of  about  700  or  800  tons,  and  arrived  at  Madras 
on  27th  January,  1841,  after  a  voyage  of  4  months  and  23  days,  with  often 
fearful  weather.  He  joined  at  St.  Thomas’  Mount,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Madras  Artillery,  6  or  7  miles  from  Madras,  where  his  father  had  died 
about  4J  years  previously. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  except  for  this  gap  of  4  years,  our  family  have 
completed  at  the  end  of  this  year  (1931),  120  years  of  continuous  service  as 
soldiers  or  sailors,  commencing  with  my  grandfather  in  1812  and  continuing 
to  the  present  day  in  Major  Kenneth  Fasken  (13),  in  the  i/20th  Burma 
Rifles,  and  in  Major  James  Fasken,  M.C.  (7),  in  the  Royal  Army  Service 
Corps,  while  Noel  and  Douglas  Fasken — after  serving  in  the  Great  War — 
have  reverted  to  the  old  family  occupation,  on  the  land.  Not  a  single 
member  of  the  family,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  has  ever  been  in  business, 
so  we  have  not  managed,  as  a  family,  to  accumulate  wealth !  We  have  only 
served  our  country  either  on  the  land,  or  with  the  sword. 

Two  years  after  joining  my  father  was  appointed  Quarter-master  and 
Interpreter,  and  in  1853  Adjutant  and  Quarter-master,  2nd  European 
Battalion,  Madras  Artillery.  In  the  meanwhile,  on  31st  July,  1847,  he 
married  my  mother  (elder  daughter  of  Captain  A.  McMahon),  who  had  come 
out  to  India,  at  the  end  of  June,  with  her  brother,  Charles  McMahon,  of  the 
39th  Native  Infantry,  and  had  gone  to  stay  with  the  Chamier’s  (a  Member  of 
Council)  at  Guindy  (2  miles  from  “The  Mount”),  and  from  their  house  she 
was  married.  My  father  was  promoted  Captain  on  12th  April,  1857,  after 
nearly  17  years  in  the  Service,  and  acted  in  the  Ordnance  Account  Depart¬ 
ment  till  he  went  home  for  the  first  time,  after  19  years  in  a  tropical  climate, 
on  24th  December,  1859,  with  my  mother  and  the  four  eldest  children  on  the 
“Nile.”  The  children  were  left  at  home  with  the  Misses  Mansell,  sisters  of 
my  grandmother  (McMahon).  On  18th  February,  1861,  after  20  years  and 
8  months  service,  my  father  was  transferred  to  the  Madras  Staff  Corps  and 
became  a  Major,  and  in  1866  a  Lieut. -Colonel.  In  March,  1868,  my  mother 
took  me  (the  youngest)  home,  and  my  father  followed  in  1869,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1870  for  the  first,  and  only,  time  the  whole  family  was  together 
at  the  old  village  of  Hunstanton,  Norfolk.  I  remember  that  I  celebrated  the 
event  by  getting  whooping-cough,  but  I  also  remember,  to  this  day,  the  fruit 
of  that  early  autumn,  especially  the  peaches  and  the  green  figs.  On  return 
to  India  in  December,  1870,  my  father  became  permanent  Examiner  of 
Commissarat,  Clothing  and  Stud  accounts,  and  was  promoted  full  Colonel  on 
11th  June,  1871.  In  1874,  my  parents  went  home  for  2- years.  After  their 
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return,  in  1875,  my  sister,  Dora,  married  Robert  Kindersley,  Judge  of  the 
Madras  High  Court,  on  30th  September,  1876,  and  my  younger  sister,  Annie, 
married  Captain  Wyndham  Hughes-Hallett,  on  5th  April,  1877.  On  11th 
June,  1878,  my  father,  on  completion  of  38  years  service,  became  entitled 
to  what  was  known  as  “Colonel’s  allowances,”  and  left  India  for  good  on 
15th  June.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  Lieut. -General  in  1887,  and 
to  full  General  in  1891.  After  getting  home  there  followed  a  life  of 
wandering  about  while  my  parents  sacrificed  their  own  comfort,  in  not 
settling  down,  in  order  to  complete  my  education,  and  to  help  still  further 
my  two  elder  brothers,  now  in  the  Service.  I  was  commissioned,  however, 
in  1882,  and  left  for  India  on  25th  April,  1883,  so  at  last  my  parents,  after 
36  years,  having  started  the  whole  family  off  into  the  world,  saw  some  hope 
of  settling  into  a  comfortable  home  and  then,  on  22nd  June,  my  mother  died 
(aged  65)  from  “angina  pectoris.”  Her  life  had  been  one  of  self-denial  and, 
in  spite  of  many  serious  illnesses  and  shattered  health  from  long  residence 
in  a  tropical  climate,  her  thoughts  were  always  for  absent  children,  and  as 
to  how  her  3  sons  in  the  Army  might  be  helped.  She  was  a  devoted  wife  and 
a  loving  mother.  And  then  on  11th  October,  that  same  year  (1883),  my 
father’s  elder  brother,  William,  died  suddenly,  another  terrible  blow  to  my 
father,  as  they  were  devoted  to  each  other.  In  1887,  my  father  was  married 
again  to  Marion  Burnett  (nee  Harris),  and  settled  into  a  flat  in  Cromwell 
Road,  where  they  remained  till  he  died  on  9th  January,  1900,  in  his  78th 
year.  A  true  Christian  gentleman,  and  beloved  by  all  who  ever  knew  him. 

My  mother  was  a  McMahon  (see  accompanying  pedigree),  one  of  the  very 
old  “Milesian  ”  families  of  Ireland  of  which  few  are  now  left.  The  heads  of 
the  clan  were  called  Princes,  or  Lords,  of  Monaghan,  and  in  the  old  State 
papers  the  county  of  Monaghan  was  called  the  McMahon  country.  The 
name  had  its  origin  in  the  inability  of  the  English  settlers  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  to  pronounce  the  Celtic  name  of  the  chief  of  the  clan,  Maghghamhna 
(the  great  bear),  which  was  anglicised  into  McMahon.  The  records  of  the 
family  will  be  found  in  the  well  known  work,  “Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.” 
The  best  published  history  of  the  family  is  in  Shirley’s  “History  of 
Monaghan.”  Some  of  the  McMahons  entered  the  service  of  the  Crown,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  chiefs  of  the  clan  appear  to  have  opposed  the  English 
Government,  and  the  ancestral  estates  were  sooner  or  later  conflcated. 
Branches  of  the  family  migrated,  at  different  times,  to  France  or  Spain,  in 
both  of  which  countries  they  acquired  noble  rank.  Captain  Alexander 
McMahon,  my  mother’s  father  (b.  1792),  was  educated  at  St.  Cyr,  in  France, 
but  went  out  to  join  the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  service.  His 
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health  failed  after  attaining  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  England.  He  married  Anne,  my  grandmother,  whom  we  all  as 
children  loved  dearly,  in  1817.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Mansell,  a 
military  Knight  of  Windsor,  through  whom  we  have  connection  with  many 
families  (Bates,  Longmans,  Lochs,  Pycrofts,  Scots).  My  mother’s  brother, 
my  uncle  Charles,  after  joining  the  Madras  Native  Infantry,  transferred  to 
the  Punjab  Commission,  and  finished  his  service  as  Commissioner  of  Lahore, 
attaining  to  the  rank  of  Lieut. -General.  He  was  very  distinguished  as  a 
Geologist,  and  was  elected  a  Lellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1898.  His  son, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Henry  McMahon,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I., 
has  been  Loreign  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  was  the  first 
High  Commissioner  of  Egypt. 

My  elder  sister,  Dora,  was  born  on  5th  July,  1851,  and  lived  with  her 
parents  till  she  married  in  Madras  on  30th  September,  1876,  as  already 
narrated,  Robert  Kindersley,  a  widower,  and  at  that  time  a  Judge  of  the 
Madras  High  Court.  Their  daughter,  Mary,  was  born  in  Madras  on  14th 
July,  1897,  their  elder  son,  Arthur,  was  born  in  London  on  12th  Lebruary, 
1879,  while  they  were  in  England  on  furlough,  and  their  younger  son,  Robin, 
was  born  in  Madras  on  6th  June,  1880.  After  her  husband’s  retirement  from 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  1884,  my  sister  interested  herself  for  many  years 
in  the  history  of  the  Kindersley  family  which  had  included  among  its  members 
a  well-known  drainage  engineer  of  the  fen  country,  and  a  Vice-Chancellor  of 
England.  The  descent  of  the  family  from  a  yeoman  who  had  died  at 
Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  was  already  known,  but  the  tracing  of  distinct 
evidence  of  every  birth,  death,  and  marriage,  of  his  descendants  from 
tombstones,  parish  and  Somerset  House  records,  and  court  rolls,  was  a  task 
which  she  undertook,  and  in  course  of  years  completed.  Later,  with  the 
help  of  a  genealogist  whom  she  employed,  she  was  able  to  carry  the  pedigree 
four  generations  further  back,  in  the  county  of  Rutland.  In  1918,  she 
obtained  from  the  Heralds  College  a  grant  of  differenced  arms  for  the 
Kindersley  family  which  had  hitherto,  with  very  doubtful  authority,  been 
using  the  arms  of  the  Kynnersley  family. 

She  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  theory,  having 
been  a  keen  student  of  Shakespeare  in  her  younger  days.  She  became  a 
member  of  the  Bacon  Society  in  London,  and,  though  never  herself  a  writer, 
edited  for  some  years  “Baconia,”  the  Society’s  quarterly  journal.  She 
rendered  great  assistance  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wells  Gallup,  of  Detroit,  who 
was  at  one  time  a  guest  in  her  house,  in  deciphering  old  Elizabethan  books 
at  the  British  Museum  library,  and  it  was  from  her  own  copy  of  the  1625 
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edition  of  Bacon’s  essays  that  the  deciphered  transcripton  was  made. 
Robert  Kindersley  died  in  London  on  27th  August,  1901,  and  my  sister  died 
in  Brighton  on  1 8th  December,  1928,  after  many  years  of  acute  suffering 
borne  with  marvellous  fortitude.  An  obituary  notice  in  “  Baconia  ”  said: 
“Her  intellect  was  as  keen  as  her  nature  was  gentle.” 

Of  her  three  children: — 

(i)  Mary,  the  eldest,  studied  for  2  years  at  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  married,  in  1909,  Frederick  Wollenburg,  now  a  Judge  of 
Landgericht,  of  the  State  of  Mecklenburg -Schwerin,  in  Germany,  whom 
she  had  met  when  travelling  on  the  Continent  with  her  mother.  They  have 
3  surviving  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

(ii)  Arthur,  the  elder  son,  was  educated  at  Marlborough,  where  he  was 
head  of  the  school,  and  obtained  a  classical  scholarship  at  New  College, 
Oxford.  He  entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
In  the  middle  of  his  service  he  occupied  various  posts  in  the  Bombay 
Government  secretariat,  but  later  he  reverted  to  the  Judicial  Service, 
retiring  in  1928  as  a  District  Judge.  He  is  unmarried. 

(iii)  Robin,  the  younger  son,  was  educated  at  Marlborough,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  as  an 
electrical  engineer.  He  was  employed  for  some  years  in  the  Allied 
Marconi  Company  of  Russia,  and  married,  in  that  country,  in  1906,  Marie, 
the  daughter  of  Baron  de  Baranoff.  They  had  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 
The  elder  son,  Ernest,  is  in  Barclay’s  Bank  at  Brighton. 

Sir  Robert  Kindersley,  the  well-known  financier  and  a  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  is  my  sister’s  nephew,  by  marriage. 

My  elder  brother,  Edward  (17),  was  born  on  7th  September,  1852,  and 
after  education  at  Marlborough  College  and  Sandhurst  was  gazetted  to  the 
89th  Foot  (now  the  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers)  on  2nd  November,  1872.  He 
entered  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps  (later  the  Indian  Army)  and  joined  the  3rd 
Sikhs — a  distinguished  regiment  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force — on  24th 
May,  1876.  His  first  war  service  was  in  the  Jowaki  expedition  of  1877-78, 
for  which  he  received  a  medal  with  clasp.  His  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Bannu  (on  the  frontier)  when  the  massacre,  at  Kabul,  of  the  Cavagnari 
Mission  took  place,  and  was  ordered  by  telegram  to  join  Robert’s  force  on 
11th  September,  1879.  It  reached  the  Shutargardan  pass  on  25th 
September, and  was  left  there  by  Roberts,  together  with  the  21'st  Punjab 
Infantry  and  a  Mountain  Battery,  to  keep  open  his  communication  with  the 
Kuram  Valley.  Here  it  was  very  heavily  attacked  by  very  large  forces  between 
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28th  September  and  20th  October,  and  my  brother  was  specially  engaged 
with  his  company,  in  heavy  fighting,  in  the  Surkai  Kotal  on  2nd  and  14th 
October,  as  well  as  at  the  Shutargardan  from  15th  October  onwards.  The 
3rd  Sikhs  reached  Kabul  on  4th  November,  and  was  subsequently  engaged 
in  the  Maidan  Valley,  and  especially  in  the  Chardeh  Valley  on  10th  and  11th 
December.  My  brother  was  commanding  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  in 
the  assault  of  the  Takht-i-Shah  hill,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
was  nearly  captured  and  killed  when  being  carried  in  an  ambulance  to  the 
Sherpur  cantonment  near  Kabul,  where  the  whole  of  Robert’s  force  was 
invested  from  14th  to  23rd  December.  He  was  invalided  to  England  in 
April,  1880.  For  this  campaign  he  received  the  medal  and  clasp.  He 
also  took  part  in  the  Hazara  campaign  of  1888  (clasp),  and  both  phases 
of  the  Miranzai  expedition,  in  which  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches.  In 
addition  to  having  earned  2  medals  and  5  clasps  he  had  qualified  as 
Superintendent  of  fencing  and  gymnastics,  as  instructor  in  Army  signal¬ 
ling,  he  had  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  in  musketry,  and  had  passed 
a  course  of  field  engineering  at  Chatham.  He  died  of  cholera  in  the  second 
epidemic  of  1892  at  Murree,  on  13th  September.  He  had  a  wonderful 
reputation,  on  the  frontier,  as  a  most  gallant  and  efficient  officer,  and  was 
loved  by  his  men.  His  commanding  officer  wrote  of  him:  “A  pluckier, 
better  officer  no  regiment  ever  possessed,”  and  in  the  Kohat  Garrison  orders 
is  the  following  notice: — “It  is  not  amiss  to  refer  to  the  loss  the  Kohat 
“Garrison  and  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  generally  have  sustained  in 
“Captain  Fasken’s  death.  Captain  Fasken  was  in  brief  command  of  the 
“  3rd  Sikhs,  and  was  promised  permanent  command,  on  the  retirement  of 
“Col.  W.  O.  Thompson,  in  about  2  years’  time.”  The  “Civil  and  Military 
Gazette,”  commenting  on  this,  on  1 8th  October,  1892,  said: — “From  this 
“  brief  summary  of  a  short  but  brilliant  military  career  our  readers  will  see 
“that  in  the  late  Captain  Fasken  the  Indian  Army  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
“distinguished  junior  officers,  and  one  for  whom  it  would  not  have  seemed 
“  too  much  to  predict  the  highest  honours  which  the  profession  of  the 
“soldier  offers.”  In  7  weeks  more  he  would  have  been  promoted  Major, 
and  had  he  lived  he  would  have  got  command  of  his  regiment  in  a  further  2 
years,  i.e.,  at  about  22  years’  service. 

On  2 1st  July,  1884,  he  married  Rosetta  Bazalgette,  one  of  a  Hugenot 
family  which  came  to  England  in  1730.  Her  grandfather,  General  John 
Bazalgette,  had  6  sons,  all  in  the  Army,  her  father,  who  was  in  the  Artillery, 
being  the  youngest. 

Their  son,  James  (18),  was  born  on  16th  December,  1885,  and,  after 
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education  at  Cheltenham  College,  was  gazetted  to  the  Middlesex  Regiment 
on  23rd  May,  1906,  and  served  in  that  regiment  in  South  Africa,  and  Hong 
Kong.  He  then  transferred  to  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  served  at  home 
and  in  Egypt  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  being  promoted  Captain  on 
5th  August,  1914,  and  Temporary  Major  on  30th  November,  1914,  holding 
this  rank  up  to  30th  September,  1920.  He  served  all  through  the  war  in 
France,  and  Germany,  from  29th  August,  1914,  until  30th  December,  1919, 
in  various  administrative  staff  appointments,  and  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  three  times  and  awarded  the  Military  Cross  on  1st  January, 
1917.  After  the  War  he  was  Adjutant  of  the  Royal  Army  Service  Corps’ 
service  companies  at  Aldershot  for  3  years  from  1st  January,  1920,  Staff 
Captain,  British  headquarters  in  Egypt,  for  2  years  from  1st  January,  1923, 
till  promoted  Major  on  5th  January,  1925,  and  is  now  holding,  since  21st 
January,  1928,  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Assistant  Director  Supplies  and 
Transport,  Southern  Command,  Salisbury. 

On  20th  February,  1917,  he  married  Cynthia  Byam,  daughter  of  Major- 
General  W.  Byam,  C.B.,  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment.  The  Byam 
family  have  come  from  Willesley,  Gloucestershire,  and  Luccombe,  Somer¬ 
set. 

My  brother,  Charles  (19),  was  born  on  24th  May,  1855.  After  education  at 
Marlborough  College  and  Sandhurst  he  joined  the  16th  Foot  at  Secunderabad, 
and  was  then,  in  August,  1878,  posted  to  the  2nd  Sikhs  (now  the  2/1 2th 
Frontier  Regiment),  and  joined  it  at  Chaman,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  2nd 
Afghan  War.  When  Lt. -General  Sir  Donald  Stewart  moved  with  his  force 
from  Kandahar  to  Kabul  in  April,  1880,  he  took  with  him  the  2nd  Sikhs  of 
which  my  brother  had  been,  by  then,  appointed  Adjutant,  and  was  present, 
as  such,  at  the  battles  of  Ahmed  Khel  and  Urzoo.  The  official  history  of 
the  war  describes  the  2nd  Sikhs,  in  the  centre  of  the  brigade,  as  having 
gallantly  maintained  their  position  with  unwavering  steadiness.  Later,  he 
was  with  his  regiment  in  Roberts’  march  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Kandahar  on  1st  September,  1880.  He  was  a 
Brigade  Major  in  the  Black  Mountain  expedition  of  1888,  and  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  despatches.  He  got  command  of  his  regiment  in  1900,  and, 
almost  immediately  after,  he  commanded  a  mixed  force  which  was  sent  to 
surprise  the  village  of  Maizar,  Tochi  Valley,  NAV.  frontier  of  India.  Had 
it  not  been  such  a  bloodless  success  he  would  have  got  some  more 
substantial  reward,  for  a  very  skilful  operation,  than  the  commendation  of 
the  Government  of  India  and  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  which  he 
obtained.  He  took  part,  with  his  regiment,  in  the  operations  in  Somaliland 
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against  the  Mullah  between  1901  and  1904.  In  the  second  phase  of  these 
operations  he  commanded  a  brigade,  which  included  his  own  regiment  (2nd 
Sikhs),  and  took  part  in  the  action  of  Jidballi.  For  this  he  was  awarded 
the  Companionship  of  the  Bath.  Subsequently  he  commanded  brigades  in 
India,  in  the  Southern  Command,  at  Bannu,  and  at  Ferozepore,  being- 

promoted  Major-General  in  1907.  He  retired  in  1914,  but  soon  after  the 

outbreak  of  the  Great  War  was  given,  by  Lord  Kitchener,  the  19th  Division, 
which  he  raised,  trained,  and  took  to  France  in  1915,  being  the  only 
Divisional  Commander  of  60  years  of  age  that  was  allowed  to  do  so.  There 
he  got  pleurisy,  and  resulting  “empyoemia,”  from  work  in  the  trenches,  and 
was  invalided  in  1916.  In  his  service  he  had  earned  8  decorations  and 
medals.  After  the  War  he  settled  first  at  Somerton  in  Somerset,  then  at 

Midhurst  in  Sussex,  but  as  the  result  of  his  very  severe  illness,  due  to  the 

war,  he  found  the  English  winters  too  trying,  and  he  finally  settled  at 
Bordighera,  Italy,  where  he  died  on  14th  April,  1928,  in  his  73rd  year. 

An  obituary  notice  in  the  “Times”  said: — “He  was  a  very  fine  type  of 
“  India-trained  soldier,  cool,  resourceful,  and  cautious,  while  ready  to  take 
“risks  when  occasion  demanded.” 

In  1885,  he  married  Eveline,  youngest  child  of  Rev.  William  Pratt  (the 
younger  son  of  an  old  Norfolk  family,  of  Ryston  Flail,  deriving  from  Robert 
Pratt  and  the  heiress  of  Walter  Gylour,  in  Henry  VIII.  reign)  and  of  Louisa, 
nee  Marsh,  of  Gaynes  Park,  near  Epping,  Essex.  She  was  born  4th 
January,  1862,  at  Harpley  Rectory,  Norfolk,  and  was  married  from  her 
brother  Henry’s  house  when  he  was  commanding  the  2nd  Sikhs,  of  which 
my  brother  was  then  Adjutant.  She  is  at  present  in  Australia  with  her 
son  and  elder  daughter. 

Their  elder  daughter,  Grace,  was  born  on  25th  August,  1887,  at  Sheikh- 
budin  (N.W.  Frontier  province),  India,  and  was  brought  home  at  the  end 
of  1889.  She  was  in  India  again  with  her  parents,  and  then  returned 
home  with  them.  When  war  broke  out  she  did  nursing  work  till  1915, 
when  she  went  to  St.  Thomas’  Hospital  for  training  in  massage,  qualified 
there,  and  practised  as  masseuse  at  various  Government  hospitals  till  1924, 
when  she  went  out  to  Victoria,  Australia,  to  keep  house  for  her  brother, 
who  is  sheep-farming  there. 

Their  younger  daughter,  Myrtle,  was  born  on  1st  February,  1889,  at 
Bannu  (N.W.F.P.),  India,  and  was  brought  home  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
educated  at  home,  and  was  then  in  India  again  with  her  parents,  1909-191 1, 
and  then  returned  home  with  them.  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  after  working 
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for  “Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Family  Association,”  she  trained  at  the  London 
Hospital  as  nurse,  and  joined  the  V.A.D.,  first  at  Wokingham  in  September, 
1915,  then  at  Malta  from  January,  1916,  to  March,  1917,  and  was 
torpedoed  in  H.M.  Hospital  Ship  “  Asturia  ”  on  the  way  home  from  there. 
She  was  in  Salonika  from  August,  1917,  to  November,  1918,  and  was  then 
invalided.  After  a  long  convalescence,  she  studied  at  the  London  County 
Council  “School  of  Arts  and  Crafts”  from  April,  1921,  and  is  still 
continuing  her  work  as  an  artist,  which  has  been  broken  into  by  residence 
with  her  parents  in  Bordighera,  and  then  by  a  visit  to  her  brother  and  sister 
in  Australia. 

Their  son,  Douglas  (20),  was  born  on  16th  September,  1894,  at  Dalhousie 
(a  hill  station  in  the  Punjab),  and  was  brought  home  in  1896,  educated  at 
Marlborough  and  Woolwich,  and  joined  the  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  in  1913, 
serving  first  at  Leith  and  Plymouth,  and  then  in  France  and  Belgium,  1915- 
1920.  After  an  interval  of  service  at  Lark  Hill,  and  Lydd,  he  went  to 
Chanak,  and  was  present  during  the  crisis  there.  He  then  left  the  service, 
and  went  to  Australia  in  February,  1923,  and  took  over  a  block  for  sheep¬ 
farming  early  in  1924,  which  he  is  still  working. 

My  sister,  Annie,  was  born  at  “The  Mount,”  Madras,  on  31st  May,  1857, 
and  was  educated  in  England  till  she  went  out  with  her  parents  to  India 
in  1875.  She  was  married  on  5th  April,  1877,  to  Captain  Wyndham 
Hughes-Hallett,  of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps.  The  family  of  Hughes 
originally  came  from  Newbury,  Berkshire.  William  Hughes,  of  Betshanger, 
Kent,  married  a  daughter  (Alary)  of  the  Hallett  family,  who  came  from 
Crewkerne,  Somerset,  and  subsequently  possessed  Dunmow  Priory,  Essex. 
Their  son,  Rev.  Charles  Hughes,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  Higham, 
Kent,  as  well  as  Dunmow  Priory,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Hallett, 
in  addition  to  Hughes,  by  Royal  Sign  Manual,  in  May,  1823,  and  he  was 
the  grandfather  of  Wyndham  Hughes-Hallett,  who  married  my  sister  Annie. 

Her  eldest  child,  Hereward,  was  born  on  1 8th  January,  1878,  with  whom 
she  came  home  in  1879,  returning  to  India  in  1881.  Her  younger  son, 
Bertram,  was  born  on  14th  September,  1883,  and  then  she  and  her  husband 
came  home  again  in  1884,  and  her  daughter,  Wyndham  (same  name  as  her 
father),  was  born  on  23rd  November,  that  year.  After  one  more  return  to 
India,  1885  to  1888,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  she  remained  in  bad 
health,  she  returned  home  to  die  in  her  sister  Dora’s  house  on  20th 
November,  1889. 

Her  husband,  Wyndham,  was  born  on  12th  January,  1843,  joined  the 
Artillery  in  i860,  and  went  out  to  India  in  the  Horse  Artillery.  In  1870, 
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he  transferred  to  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  and  went  into  the  Judge  Advocate 
General’s  department.  In  this  he  rose  to  be  Judge  Advocate  General.  He 
retired  in  1893,  and  in  1897  he  was  married  again  to  Clementina  Loch,  and 
they  had  3  sons,  the  two  eldest  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  youngest  is  in 
Western  Australia.  He  died  in  1905.  His  widow  lives  in  Slindon,  Sussex. 

My  nephew,  Hereward,  joined  the  West  India  Regiment  in  1898,  from 
which  he  was  seconded  to  the  King’s  African  Rifles,  and  went  through,  with 
them,  the  Somaliland  campaign.  He  then  transferred  to  the  North 
Staffordshire  Regiment  and  passed  the  Indian  Staff  College  course  at 
Quetta.  In  the  Great  War  he  was  an  observer  in  the  Flying  Corps,  and 
was  wounded.  He  then  held  various  Staff  appointments.  His  health 
failed  towards  the  end  of  the  war  and  he  died  on  16th  June,  1919. 

Bertram,  my  sister’s  younger  son,  trained  in  the  “Worcester”  in  1898. 
He  then  served  in  the  “Clan  line”  till  1905,  when  he  went  into  the  Royal 
Indian  Marine.  In  the  Great  War  he  served  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  sloops,  1914-1918,  and  then  commanded  a  mine-sweeper 
on  the  Indian  coast.  He  retired  in  1925.  On  1st  July,  1922,  he  married 
the  Hon.  Frederica  Somerset,  second  daughter  of  the  3rd  Baron  Raglan, 
and  has  a  daughter,  Katherine,  and  two  sons,  Richard  and  John. 

My  niece,  Wyndham  (same  name  as  her  father),  was  only  5  years  old 
when  her  mother  died.  She  was  educated  at  the  Princess  Helena  College 
at  Ealing,  between  13-17  years  of  age,  and  then  went  through  a  two  years’ 
course  at  Madame  Bergman  and  Osterberg’s  physical  training  college  at 
Dartford,  and  obtained  teaching  diplomas.  Between  19  and  24,  she 
taught  at  various  schools  and  colleges,  and  then,  owing  to  ill-health,  had 
to  give  it  up.  She  came  out  to  us,  then  at  Jhansi  in  India,  in  1909,  and 
in  October,  1911,  married  Captain  Mervyn  Webber,  3rd  Skinner’s  Horse, 
Indian  Army,  who  was  born  4th  November,  1876,  educated  at  United 
Services’  College,  Westward  Ho,  and  at  Sandhurst,  and  was  commissioned 
4th  August,  1897.  He  saw  active  service  in  the  Great  War,  1914-1918,  and 
in  Waziristan,  1922-1924,  and  was  awarded  the  O.B.E.  He  retired  as 
Lieut. -Colonel  in  1928.  They  have  two  children,  Geraldine,  born  1912, 
and  Daniel,  1913 — the  10th  generation  of  Irish  Webbers.  This  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  Saxon  family,  who  acquired  land  in  Cork  towards  the  end  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  6th  in  succession  from  that  time  (Daniel  Webb 
Webber)  moved  to  Sligo,  and  together  with  his  sons  and  grandsons  were 
known  as  “the  tribe  of  Dan.”  His  second  son  married  a  daughter  of  the 
3rd  Earl  of  Kingston.  The  latter’s  fourth  son,  Mervyn’s  father,  married  a 
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grand-daughter  of  the  4th  Viscount  Powerscourt,  who  retired  as  a  Major 
from  the  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers,  and  became  Chief  Constable  of  Flintshire. 
Mervyn  and  Wyndham  are  now  living  at  “Bryn  Bellan,”  Flintshire,  which  was 
left  to  him  by  his  mother,  who  died,  aged  87,  in  1930. 

I  am  my  father’s  third  son,  William  (21),  and  the  writer  of  these  family 
notes.  I  was  born  on  gth  May,  1863,  and  after  education  at  Marlborough 
College,  which  I  left  July,  1879,  aged  16  (after  playing  for  the  cricket  XI. 
all  that  abnormally  wet  year,  but  did  not  get  my  colours),  I  went  to  Wren 
and  Gurney’s  to  cram  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  (but  my  birthday  was 
eleven  months  wrong),  and  then  passed  into  Sandhurst  at  17.  Here  I  was 
captain  of  the  2nd  XI.  at  cricket,  in  the  Association  football  team,  won 
the  100  yards  (Sandhurst  v.  Woolwich),  and  passed  “with  honours.”  I  was 
gazetted  to  the  Lincolnshire  Regiment,  in  1882,  the  day  after  I  was  19, 
and  served  one  year  in  the  1  st  Battalion  in  Aldershot  and  Ireland,  and  then 
2\  years  in  the  2nd  Battalion  in  India,  before  transferring  to  the  Indian 
Army,  in  the  10th  Bengal  Lancers  (Hodson’s  Horse).  Of  this  regiment  I 
was  Adjutant  (1889-1892),  then  Brigade  Major  to  the  Inspector  General  of 
Cavalry  (1893-1894),  followed  by  a  period  as  Inspecting  Officer  of  the 
Hyderabad  and  Mysore  Imperial  Service  Cavalry  from  1895-1900.  I  then 
returned  to  my  regiment,  and  was  2nd  in  command  from  1901 -1909,  when 
I  was  appointed  to  command  the  30th  Lancers  (Gordon’s  Horse).  I  had 
just  finished  my  period  of  command,  in  1914,  when  the  war  broke  out.  In 
this  I  was  at  first  commanding  the  Marseilles  Base,  and  then  commanded 
the  Lucknow  Cavalry  Brigade  in  France,  and  was  awarded  the  Companion¬ 
ship  of  the  Bath.  I  retired  in  1920  after  38  years’  service. 

On  6th  June,  1894,  I  married,  at  Simla,  Lillian,  elder  daughter  of 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  Thuillier,  K.C.S.I.,  R.E.,  Surveyor  General  of  India. 
The  Thuilliers  are  a  Hugenot  family.  Their  earliest  recorded  ancestor,  who 
was  described  as  a  “horologer,”  was  born  in  Paris  about  1653.  He  (or 
hi's  son)  married  into  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  de  Malapert,  Barons 
of  Amiens.  Early  in  the  1 8th  century  the  family  migrated  to  Geneva  and 
Neuchatel.  About  1792,  Jean  Pierre  Thuillier  became  naturalised  in 
England  and  followed  the  calling  of  a  banker,  in  Bath.  His  son,  General 
Sir  Henry  Thuillier,  Kt.,  who  was  originally  in  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
entered  the  Survey  department  of  India  and  was  Surveyor  General  of  India 
for  17  years.  His  eldest  son,  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Thullier,  K.C.I.E.,  my 
wife’s  father,  who  entered  the  Royal  Engineers,  was  also  Surveyor  General 
of  India  for  8  years  from  1888  to  1895,  and  her  brother,  Major-General  Sir 
Henry  Thuillier,  K.C.B.,  also  entered  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  commanded 
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the  15th  Division  in  France,  and  the  23rd  Division  in  Italy,  during  the 
Great  War,  and  since  then  has  been  Commandant  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
at  Chatham,  and  Director  of  Fortifications  and  Works  at  the  War  Office. 
The  Cardew  family,  into  which  her  grandfather  married,  has  the  distinction 
of  having  had  141  descendants  serving  in  the  Great  War,  of  which  26  were 
killed  in  action,  3  died  of  disease,  and  28  were  wounded.  The  Fleetwood 
Williams,  family,  to  which  her  mother  belonged,  is  a  Welch  family  of 
Bodelwythan,  St.  Asaphs,  Flintshire  (for  many  generations),  which  traces 
its  descent  from  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  Second  Family  of  WILLIAM  FASKEN,  Senior. 

My  grandfather,  William  Fasken,  Senior,  married,  as  his  second  wife, 
Jane  Innes  (10),  a  descendant  of  a  well  known  Scotch  family  of  that  name, 
who  was  actually  a  niece  of  James  Andrew  (7),  and  thus  a  first  cousin 
once  removed  of  my  grandfather’s.  They  had  two  daughters.  The  elder, 
Jane,  married  George  Thornhill,  C.S.I.,  late  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  who 
was  born  on  1  8th  September,  1823,  the  son  of  Thomas  Thornhill,  of  Wood- 
leys,  Wootton,  Oxfordshire,  whose  eldest  sister,  Elizabeth,  married 
Benjamin  Morland,  of  Abingdon,  and  whose  descendants  still  live  there. 
The  previous  generations  of  Thornhills  lived  at  Kingston  Lisle,  Berkshire, 
his  father,  Edward  Thornhill,  having  been  High  Sheriff  of  Berkshire  in 
1784,  while  for  four  generations  previous  to  that  the  family  had  owned 
Kinderwell,  near  Whitby,  Yorkshire..  George  Thornhill  was  educated  at 
Rugby  under  Arnold,  and  at  Hailevbury,  and  then  spent  35  years  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  from  which  he  retired,  in  1878,  as  senior  member  of 
the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue.  He  had  been  given  the  Companionship  of 
the  Star  of  India,  on  1  st  January,  1877,  in  recognition  of  his  courage  and 
organising  power  during  the  great  cyclone  which  devastated  Masulipatam 
while  he  was  Collector  there. 

Sad  to  relate  the  family  has  died  out. 

George,  the  elder  son,  died  unmarried.  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter, 
married  Hubert  Knox — son  of  Lady  Louisa  Knox,  sister  of  the  5th  Marquis 
of  Sligo — who  had  been  a  Judge  in  India.  Katherine,  the  second  daughter, 
married  William  Guest,  but  the  latter  died  very  shortly  afterwards. 

Collier,  the  youngest  daughter,  married  Cyprian  Bridge,  a  very  well 
known,  and  highly  distinguished,  naval  officer,  who  entered  the  Navy  in 
1853,  and  retired  in  1904  with  the  rank  of  Admiral,  and  had  been  created 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  in  1903.  He  was  the  distinguished  author 
of  “The  Art  of  Naval  Warfare,”  and  “Sea  Power  and  other  Studies,”  and 
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he  was  continuously  employed  on  important  National  Committees  and  Com¬ 
missions,  besides  being  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Australian  and  China 
Stations. 

Walter,  the  younger  son.  was  out  in  India  for  20  years,  first  in  the  tea 
and  coffee  plantations,  and  then  in  the  Survey  of  India.  He  then  came  home 
and  joined  the  Militia  in  1898,  and  went  through  the  South  African  War, 
and  was  mentioned  in  despatches.  In  the  Great  War  he  was  gazetted  Major 
in  1915,  and  sent  to  Ireland.  He  was  commanding  at  Spike  Island  when 
the  “  Lusitania  ”  was  sunk,  and  a  fort  in  Lough  Swilly  when  the  “  Laurentic  ” 
was  sunk.  Later  he  was  sent  to  the  East  coast  and  finally  to  Plymouth. 
He  died  in  1922.  In  1908  he  married  Mary,  widow  of  Henry  Turner,  and 
daughter  of  Charles  Stroud,  who  survives  him. 

My  grandfather’s  younger  daughter,  Isabella,  married  John  Roland 
Haulm  Nott,  then  a  Lieutenant  in  the  35th  Foot.  There  were  three  sons — 
Innes,  Douglas  and  George.  Innes  was  last  heard  of  in  1901,  when  a  son 
of  his  wrote  from  America.  In  an  earlier  letter  Innes  himself  had  mentioned 
wife  and  children.  Douglas  was  last  heard  of  in  1901,  but  he  has  never 
indicated  that  he  was  married.  George  was  last  heard  of  in  1906  from 
Australia.  In  1888,  he  mentioned  three  children. 

THE  BALNOON  BRANCH. 

Of  the  Balnoon  branch  of  the  family  little  is  known  beyond  what  is 
contained  in  parish  registers,  and  what  is  recorded  on  grave-stones. 

James  Ruxton,  who  married  Elizabeth  Fasken  (22),  came  of  an  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  family — one  of  6  sons.  He  farmed  for  some  years  in  Rothiemay,  and 
then,  in  1870,  he  took  Inchbroom,  Elgin,  one  of  the  largest  farms  in  Moray¬ 
shire.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Moray¬ 
shire,  and  a  member  of  the  County  Council.  Of  his  family  Mrs.  Pirie  and 
and  her  daughter  live  in  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Kelly  and  her  family  are  in  Elgin, 
as  well  as  the  two  Miss  Ruxtons,  who  left  Inchbroom  in  1918  and  now  live 
in  Greyfriar’s  House,  Elgin. 

Andrew  Mitchell,  who  married  Margaret  Fasken  (23),  came  of  an 
Aberdeenshire  family,  but  went  out  to  Tasmania  and  acquired  considerable 
property  there.  On  retiring,  he  came  back  to  Aberdeenshire  and  lived  at 
Foveran  House,  12  miles  N.  of  Aberdeen,  for  about  15  years,  but  he  died 
on  23rd  April,  1878.  After  this,  his  widow  lived  in  Aberdeen  till  her  death 
on  6th  February,  1918.  Their  daughter,  Beatrice,  married,  in  1886, 
Archibald  Storie,  a  solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Courts  in  Edinburgh,  and 
advocate  in  Aberdeen,  who  died  on  4th  January,  1923.  They  had  two 
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daughters,  the  elder,  Lilian,  married  Robert  Alexander,  who  is  a  civil 
engineer  in  the  Public  Works  department  of  India.  He  is  at  present  chief 
engineer  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway,  and  acting  Agent  of  that  line.  In 
the  Great  War,  he  organised  the  inland  transport  service  in  Mesopotamia, 
became  a  Lieut. -Colonel,  and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Order 
and  Officer  of  the  British  Empire,  for  his  services.  He  is  a  fine  rifle  shot, 
and  shot  for  Scotland  in  his  younger  days.  He  has  done  much  big  game 
shooting  and  is  now  writing  a  book  on  shikar.  His  forbears  came  from 
Forgue,  around  which  so  many  of  the  Fasken  family  formerly  gathered. 

Beatrice  Storie  now  lives  at  Rubislaw  Park,  Aberdeen,  with  her  younger 
daughter,  Bertha. 

W.  H.  FASKEN. 


Hyde  Grange, 
Chalford,  Glos., 
i  2th  March, 


1931- 
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APPENDIX. 


Feu  Charter  of  Alienation  of  the  Lands  of  Fasken. 

Feu  Charter  of  Alienation  by  Mr.  George  Hay  Rector  of  Rathvan  with 
Consent  of  Mr.  Andw.  Hay  Rector  of  the  Church  of  Renfrew  his  Brother 
German,  John,  Arch-Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  William,  Bishop  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  with  the  Consent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Bishopprick  of 
Aberdeen,  To  and  in  favours  of  John  Ogilvie  of  Glassaugh,  and  Jannet 
Gray  his  spouse  in  Liferent,  of  all  and  whole  the  Lands  of  Farskane,  then 
possessed  by  the  said  John  Ogilvie  his  predecessors  and  Subtenants,  with 
its  Sundry  pendicles  pertinents  and  dependencies,  Lying  within  the  Barony 
of  Rathvan,  and  Sherriffdom  of  Banff,  pertaining  to  the  Rectory  of  Rathvan, 
as  its  patrimony  and  property,  extending  by  Rentall  in  its  haill  duties,  as 
follows  Viz. :  Yearly  to  the  sum  of  Five  merks  Five  shilling  and  ten  pennies 
Scots  money  for  Farm  and  Custom,  One  boll  Custom  Oats,  twelve  Capons 
and  one  reek  hen,  two  Bolls  multure,  with  power  to  appropriate  as  much  of 
the  Common  lying  next  to  the  above  lands  as  would  Correspond  to  its 
proportion  of  the  said  Common  upon  a  division  thereof  among  the  heretors : 
To  be  holden  of  the  said  George  Hay  rector  of  Rathvan,  and  his  successors 
heretably  in  Feu  farm,  Paying  therefore  yearly  5  merks  5sh.  iod.  for 
Custom  one  Boll  Custom  Oats,  twelve  Capons,  one  hen  Ex  una  domo 
Inhabitationis  Subtenens,  duas  bollas  mollendinarias  Multupi — With 
Arrage,  Carriage  as  the  rest  of  the  Tenants  of  the  Barony  of  Rathvan,  pay, 
with  7sh.  and  6d.  in  augmentation  of  the  Rental,  Compearing  at  three  head 
Courts,  and  doubling  the  Farm  at  the  Entry  of  the  heir,  and  being  obliged 
respective  to  receive  the  superior  into  his  house  of  Farskane,  together  with 
all  Easements,  dailly  expenses  nevertheless  excepted,  And  Moreover  the 
said  John  Ogilvie  his  heirs  &c.  being  always  obliged  to  serve  the  Earl  of 
Errol  &c.  master  of  Slains,  Exceptis  Comitis  de  Huntly  suis  filys  suo  lie 
Chief,  et  suis  Successoribus  Quibuscunque,  For  all  other  Burdens  &c. — 
Which  Charter  Contains  Clause  of  Absolute  Warrandice,  Precept  of  Sasine 
and  other  Clauses,  and  is  dated  27th  June  1560. 
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General  Register  House,  Edinburgh, 

Historical  Department, 
iith  December,  1929. 


Dear  General  Fasken, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.  with  enclosures  which  I  now  return. 

The  Feu  Charter  by  Mr.  George  Hay,  Rector  of  Rathven,  to  John 
Ogilvie  of  Glassaugh  of  the  lands  of  Farskane  is  interesting  as  it  was  granted 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  These  lands  were  part  of 
the  kirklands  of  the  rectory  of  Rathven  and  were  leased  to  Ogilvie  who 
apparently  sublet  them  to  various  tenants.  The  lease  would  of  course  be 
for  a  definite  number  of  years  and  at  its  expiry  could  be  renewed  or  not 
just  as  the  Rector  pleased.  His  death  would  also  terminate  it.  The 
Rector  was  a  prominent  Reformer  and  a  friend  of  Knox,  but  he  apparently 
saw  that  the  bulk  of  the  church  lands  in  Scotland  would  go  to  the  nobles  so 
he  endeavoured  to  save  something  out  of  the  wreckage  by  feuing  his  kirk¬ 
lands  to  Ogilvie  at  the  old  rental  (viz.:  5  merks  5s.  and  iod.  in  money  and 
also  certain  payments  in  kind  and  services),  plus  an  additional  sum  of  7/6d. 

The  obligation  to  receive  the  Rector  in  the  house  of  Farskane  with  all 
easements,  with  the  exception  of  daily  expenses,  is  curious  and  unusual. 
Hay  seems  to  have  been  a  prominent  man  in  the  Councils  of  the  Church 
and  in  addition  to  Rathven  held  the  parish  of  Edleston  in  Peeblesshire,  so 
that  I  am  afraid  he  would  not  be  often  at  his  northern  charge  and  would 
perform  the  duties  by  deputy.  The  clause  I  think  is  meant  to  provide  for 
his  visits  to  Rathven  and  probably  means  that  he  was  to  receive  shelter 
(bed  and  fire)  but  was  to  pay  for  his  board,  but  one  cannot  dogmatise. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  the  feudal  system  and  the  Feu  Charter 
to  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  but  as  regards  the  lands  of  Farskane  it  really 
boils  itself  down  to  this  that  Ogilvie  instead  of  holding  them  for  a  limited 
number  of  years  under  a  lease  became  absolute  proprietor.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  paying  down  a  capital  sum  he  makes  certain  yearly  payments  in 
money  and  kind  and  performs  certain  services  and  as  long  as  he  and  his 
successors  implement  these  conditions  their  possession  cannot  be 
challenged:  they  can  sell  burden  or  subfeu  it,  etc.  You  will  notice  that 
Hay  got  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Bishop  and  the  Chapter  so  that 
it  could  not  be  challenged  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  in  the  future  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  merely  a  life-renter  and  could  not  dispone  the  lands 
in  perpetuity.  A  very  large  proportion  of  Church  lands  were  conveyed  in 
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this  way  at  the  Reformation.  The  Pope’s  consent  was  also  necessary 
before  church  lands  could  be  feued  and  after  his  authority  was  abolished  in 
1560,  the  consent  of  the  Crown  had  to  be  obtained.  The  Feu  Charter  to 
Ogilvie  was  confirmed  by  James  VI.  on  24th  August,  1584,  and  is 
registered  in  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal.  There  is  no  record  of  it  in  the 
Register  of  Sasines  which  was  not  instituted  till  1599. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WM.  ANGUS. 
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